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PROTESTANT POLEMIC AGAINST ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM 



HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N, Y. 



This is an irenic age. Earnest men are inquiring why the 
unhappy divisions of Christianity should persist. Many are 
praying that the church may become in fact the one holy catholic 
church. The temper of the times may enable us to review more 
calmly the debate which has been carried on between Protestant 
and Catholic for the last four hundred years. The debate indeed 
is not yet closed. Various periodicals on both sides seem deter- 
mined to keep it alive. Yet we may hope that bitterness of feeling 
is diminishing and that the majority of thoughtful men can rise 
above it. 

Let us recognize at the outset that the difference in point of 
view is serious. History is seen by both parties in a light colored 
by the prejudgment of each. Take the following description of the 
Middle Ages by a Roman Catholic writer: 

Ages of highest grace to men: when all Europe was Catholic; when vast 
temples were seen to rise in every place of human concourse to give glory to 
God and to exalt men's souls to sanctity; when houses of holy peace and order 
were found amidst the woods and desolate mountains, on the banks of placid 
lakes as well as on solitary rocks in the ocean; ages of sanctity which witnessed 
a Bede, an Alcuin, a Francis, and crowds which followed them as they did 
Christ; ages of vast and beneficent intelligence in which it pleased the Holy 
Spirit to display the power of the seven gifts in the lives of an Anselm, a Thomas 
of Aquinum, and the saintly flock whose steps a cloister guarded; ages of the 
highest civil virtue; ages of the noblest art; ages of poetry; ages of more 
than mortal heroism. 

Such is the picture drawn by an ardent defender of the Roman 
church. And the author does not leave us in doubt as to the 
reason for all this perfection. The reason is that the church 
occupied her rightful place in human society: "The whole type and 
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form of life were Christian, though its detail may have been often 
broken and disordered." 

In opposition to this we might easily draw from Protestant 
writers a description of the Middle Ages every detail of which would 
contradict the one we have just read. These were the ages of 
ignorance and superstition; ages of civil disorder; ages of violence 
and oppression; ages of apostasy from the gospel of Christ; ages 
when the Scriptures were unknown to the believer; ages when the 
intellect occupied itself in barren discussion; ages when the church 
was so corrupt that it might aptly be called (in the language of one 
of the leading Protestant creeds) a synagogue of Satan, and when 
the Bishop of Rome by his arrogance showed himself to be the 
Antichrist, the Man of Sin and Son of Perdition against whom the 
New Testament utters its warning. The whole type and form 
of life (says the Protestant polemic) was heathen rather than 
Christian. 

It is easy to say that the prejudgment of the Roman Catholic 
is due altogether to education. Brought up to believe that the 
church is the institution divinely ordained to secure his eternal 
salvation, he is able to shut his eyes to her shortcomings. But 
this theory fails to account for all the facts. The convinced 
Protestant every now and then receives a shock when one of his 
own brethren, brought up in the traditional opposition to Roman- 
ism, becomes a convert to the faith that he once abhorred. The 
attractiveness of the Roman ideal is exerted not alone on those 
brought up in that communion, but reaches out to thoughtful 
and devout minds outside her borders. At times the number of 
converts to the Roman church is so considerable as to alarm the 
leaders of Protestantism, and the result is renewed zeal in com- 
bating the Catholic claims. A striking illustration may be found 
in the last century when the Tractarian movement called attention 
anew to the attractiveness of the Roman system. In alarm at the 
defections from Protestantism, prominent men in England organized 
a Society for Promoting the Principles of the Reformation. The 
method was to republish the more important of earlier controversial 
works. The most extensive of these was the Preservative from 
Popery first published by Edmund Gibson, bishop of London, in the 
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seventeenth century. In the reprint it fills eighteen octavo volumes, 
and a supplement from other sources added eight more. Not con- 
tent with this the society republished also Andrew Willett's Synop- 
sis Papismi in ten volumes. This Protestant arsenal therefore 
consisted of thirty-six volumes of argument, and one wonders how 
the church could survive so formidable an attack. 

One reason why the attack failed of its full effect is doubtless 
the changed temper of the times. The feeling with which the 
questions at issue were approached in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries cannot be better shown than by citing the title-page of 
Willett's work. It runs as follows: 

Synopsis Papismi, that is, a general View of Papistry wherein the whole 
Mystery of Iniquity and Sum of Anti-Christian Doctrine is set forth which is 
maintained this Day by the Synagogue of Rome against the Church of Christ. 
Together with an Antithesis of the true Christian Faith, and an Antidotum of 
Counterpoison out of Scripture against the Whore of Babylon's filthy Cup of 
Abominations, confuted by Scripture, Fathers, Councils, Imperial Constitu- 
tions, Pontifical Decrees, their own Writers and our Martyrs and the Consent of 
all Christian Churches in the World. Divided into five Books or Centuries, 
that is, so many Hundreds of Popish Heresies and Errors. 

It need scarcely be said that the temper of the writer is not 
adapted to gain him a hearing at the present day. Even more 
drastic examples might be quoted from early writers, and that the 
Catholic attacks upon Protestantism were no milder in tone is 
well known. With these, however, we are not now concerned. As 
Protestants we are concerned to estimate the validity of the 
Protestant argument. According to Willett this argument includes 
no less than five hundred separate heads or specifications. It is 
impossible here to consider this multitude of details. But we may 
notice the five groups into which they naturally fall. If I see 
correctly they may be classed as political, theological, ecclesiastical, 
ethical, and religious (in the proper sense of the word). The lines 
between the different groups may not always be easy to draw, but 
these heads will at least serve as guides. 

The question of most importance in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was the political. It is easy to show from Roman 
Catholic writers that the Pope claims to be supreme over all 
earthly monarchs. As ruler of the kingdom of God and the 
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Vice-regent of Christ he is universal sovereign, and he has the right 
to insist on the subordination of Christian princes. This claim is 
in our day of no practical importance, because the actual sover- 
eignty of the Pope is confined to the Vatican and its gardens. But 
when the Pope undertook to excommunicate Queen Elizabeth and 
to release her subjects from their allegiance the question was a 
burning one. In the same way the claim of the church that ecclesi- 
astical persons are to be judged by the church courts and not by 
the civil magistrate is no longer a live issue. But when the church 
courts insisted on their jurisdiction, and the inquisition tried, 
tortured, and convicted, not only priests, but laymen, for heresy 
and witchcraft the issue was brought close home to all thinking men. 
At the present day the whole series of arguments on these points 
makes no impression because the danger of aggression is so remote. 
The Pope may claim to be king of kings, but no American supposes 
that our President will be deposed because he is a heretic; and the 
allegiance of American Catholics to the church does not (to com- 
mon observation) interfere with the performance of their duties to 
the state. In some countries Catholicism and democracy may 
seem hereditary enemies; here we have not found them to be so. 

The theological arguments are more numerous than the political. 
The fundamental question, which was forced upon Luther at the 
beginning of his career as reformer, was the question of the seat of 
authority. He chose to abide by Scripture, whereas the church 
clung to tradition. The church insists indeed upon Scripture and 
tradition, but in fact this means Scripture interpreted by tradition, 
and this makes tradition the final arbiter. The long discussion 
about the extent of the Canon, the authentic text, the right of the 
people to read the Bible, need not detain us here. A large part of it 
has lost interest for two reasons: First, we have discovered the true 
nature of the Scriptures and of tradition, and we know that neither 
one is what the Fathers took it to be; and in the second place we lay 
less stress upon correctness of intellectual faith as essential to re- 
ligion. Yet I think that we should recognize the force which in- 
heres in the Roman Catholic claim to possess certainty. Men, or at 
least some men, crave an infallible teacher. The variations of Pro- 
testantism, of which Bossuet made so much, bewilder the man in 
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search of truth. In distinction from the various systems which 
Protestant theologians put forward, the Catholic asserts that his 
church has kept the deposit of faith once for all delivered to the 
saints. It was this claim of possessing the truth, put forward by 
the Catholic church with sincerity of conviction, which impressed 
so fine a mind as that of John Henry Newman. A later example is 
Robert Hugh Benson, son of an archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
an ordained minister of the Church of England. What troubled 
him was that he found no unanimity of teaching in the Anglican 
communion. And he did find it in the Roman church. His words 
are: "In all that concerns the salvation of souls the church must 
know her own mind and must teach clearly and constantly." And 
after some years of experience in the Roman church he declares that 
to return from the Catholic church to the Anglican would be the 
exchange of certitude for doubt, of faith for agnosticism, of sub- 
stance for shadow, of brilliant light for somber gloom, of histori- 
cal world-wide fact for unhistorical provincial theory {Confessions 
of a Convert, p. 142). Elsewhere he speaks of the impression of 
logical completeness and consistency made by Catholic doctrine, 
even when preached by a high Anglican. For the first time, he 
says, after hearing it thus preached, "Christian doctrine presented 
itself to me as an orderly scheme. I saw now how things fitted into 
one another, how the sacraments followed inevitably from the 
incarnation, how body and spirit were alike met in the mercy of 
God." I think we should recognize the power which this logical 
consistency of teaching puts into the hands of the Roman 
church. 

This leads up to the third group of arguments — those which con- 
cern themselves with the church as an institution. The Roman 
church claims to be the true church because of its unity, and 
because of its continuity. Here we have an issue that must be 
called serious. There can be no disputing the fact that the Roman 
church as an organization has existed from the very early times, a 
claim that Protestant churches cannot make. Even the Baby- 
lonian captivity of the popes does not invalidate the continuity of 
ecclesiastical establishment. In details the Roman claims may be 
disputed: It is a question whether Peter was ever bishop of Rome; 
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the succession of early bishops is still in doubt; whether the powers 
given to Peter by Christ were transferred to his successors no one 
can say with authority. Yet when all is said the continuity of the 
organization and the succession of ordained ministers stands firm 
for at least sixteen centuries. Against this Protestants urge the 
corruptions of the church, and it is of course easy to show that the 
simplicity of the New Testament has been departed from by the pa- 
pal system. But here the theory of development comes in as it was 
wrought out by Newman. If the church is a living organism we must 
allow it to grow. And if the Roman church is not the church of the 
New Testament, no more is the Lutheran, or the Baptist, or 
the Presbyterian. Our historic sense tells us that the Reformers 
were mistaken in thinking that they could revive the primitive 
church in its purity. Moreover, the corruptions laid to the charge of 
the Roman church have been exaggerated by Protestant writers. A 
just estimate of the Middle Ages affirms that if they had not all the 
virtues which Roman Catholics claim for them, they had not, on 
the other hand, all the vices which Protestants have laid to their 
charge. And what there was of good in them was largely due to 
the church. 

This polemic therefore will not much move men of our time. 
Those who seek a great historic institution with which to ally 
themselves will say that if there is any true church it is here. Nor 
will the terrible pictures drawn of the wickedness of some of the 
popes deter them. It is indeed incongruous to assert that a man 
of the character of Alexander VI, or of Leo X, is intrusted with the 
duty of infallibly defining the doctrines of the church. But the 
reply is obvious; first, the character of the minister does not 
invalidate the sacrament; why then should the personal character 
of the pope invalidate his ex cathedra definitions ? In the second 
place it will be pointed out that these popes did not as a matter of 
fact issue any erroneous definitions of doctrine. The argument 
from the character of the popes therefore loses much of its force. 
This is evidenced by the fact that Roman Catholic writers admit 
many of the alleged damaging facts, and still hold to the church. 
The latest instance that has come under my notice is the little 
volume published in the Home University Library, by Dr. William 
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Barry. He says quite frankly that in the papacy of the fifteenth 
century the religious and moral point of view was ignored. Of the 
period from 1471 to 1527 he says that it is a deplorable episode 
which witnessed the degradation of the papacy into a mere Italian 
princedom, while its sacred prerogatives were employed as reasons 
of state with scandal to present and after ages. What this shows 
is that the Protestant polemic, based on such scandalous conditions, 
does not secure the end sought, if that end be to invalidate the 
Catholic theory of the church. 

To my mind the ecclesiastical or, as we may say, the historical 
argument, if it is to have much force, must be recast according to 
modern ideas. The theory of development as defended by New- 
man makes a distinct impression on people who live in an era when 
evolution is in the air. The theory is that the church as a living 
organism must develop in doctrine and institutions and not remain 
bound by the rudimentary elements given in the Gospels. But 
recent study of the history of religions shows that the development 
of religions has not usually been the organic unfolding of the prin- 
ciples with which they start. The impressive fact in the history 
of religions is syncretism. Great religious leaders have started 
as revolutionists, endeavoring to make a clean sweep of traditional 
rites and ceremonies. But the rites and ceremonies avenge them- 
selves by coming back after a little and taking their old place. Thus 
the alleged evolution proves to be an amalgamation of various ele- 
ments, and the law of progress does not mean letting the organiza- 
tion hold onto all that has come into it, but at intervals the renewal 
of the purifying process with which the founder began his career. 
The things which the Catholic church sanctions — worship of 
saints, veneration of relics, flagellation, fasting, exorcism, emphasis 
of the efficacy of the opus operatum — these are not the organic 
development of the principles enunciated by Jesus and the apostles, 
but survivals from paganism, really foreign matter which has been 
received into the body of the church, and from which it ought to be 
freed if it is to have a healthy growth. Whether this argument 
will make much impression on the man who is tempted to go into 
the Catholic church I do not know, but I think the point is well 
worth emphasizing. 
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We come then to ethical differences. The recognition of a 
double standard of living, according to which the monastic life 
is the really religious life, is the point of attack. Here again it is 
probable that argument will make little impression. Asceticism 
is one of the manifestations of the religious impulse in all the princi- 
pal religions of the world. The desire to be wholly devoted to God, 
and to prove the devotion by extraordinary acts of renunciation 
and self-denial appeals powerfully to some minds. The mystic 
seeks absorption in meditation to the utter disregard of all bodily 
conditions of comfort and even of decency. Evidence is the estab- 
lishment of monastic orders in the English church, and the enrol- 
ment in them of many earnest souls. Mr. Benson, to whom I have 
already alluded, tells of his experience when, before he became a 
Catholic, he sought religious satisfaction in an Anglican brother- 
hood. He describes the life in the Community of the Resurrection 
as follows: 

Our life ran on very simple and practical lines. We rose about a quarter 
past six and went at once to the chapel for morning prayer with the Psalms of 
Prime and the Communion service. At eight we breakfasted; at a quarter to 
nine we said Terce and made a meditation. Until ten minutes past one we 
worked in the library or in our rooms. Then after Sext and Intercessions we 
dined. In the afternoon we took exercise, walking or gardening. At half- 
past four we said None and had tea. We worked again until seven when we 
sang Evensong. We supped at the half-hour and after a little recreation and 
work for an hour or two we said Compline at a quarter to ten and went to our 
rooms. On Saturday morning a chapter was held at which all kneeling made a 
public confession of external breaches of the rule. 

This is the life of which the author says that it is impossible to 
describe the happiness which he enjoyed in it. It is evident there- 
fore that for some minds a real need is met by this monastic observ- 
ance. The Protestant polemic is directed against it because it is 
contrary to Scripture, which denounces teachers who forbid to 
marry and who command to abstain from meats. It is easy for the 
Catholic however to say that these denunciations were directed 
against heathen asceticism, and that the church itself has hallowed its 
monks and nuns. The Catholic moreover is able to point to Jesus' 
command to the rich young man to sell all that he has, and come 
and follow him. 
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That the New Testament writers were moved by contempt of 
the world is too obvious to be insisted upon. The historian finds 
this attitude explicable enough in view of the eschatological expec- 
tations which were rife in the early church. But the layman who 
accepts the authority of the Bible sees the inconsistency of those 
who profess to follow Christ and yet cling pertinaciously, often 
ostentatiously, to riches, ease, and pleasure. The truly religious 
soul finds delight in self-surrender. It sings: "Love so amazing, 
so divine, demands my soul, my life, my all." And this is brought 
home to Protestant believers as well as to Catholic by the ordinances 
of the church. The act of joining the church is interpreted by the 
minister as an act of self-surrender to the Savior. But too often 
it seems as if the single episode of public profession were all that 
the Lord requires. Once enlisted in the organization the convert 
lives much the same life that he lived before. It is not to be 
wondered at that the sensitive temperament finds this a meager 
testimony, and longs for some more complete dedication to the 
object of its love. This more complete dedication is attained, in 
idea at least, by the monk who literally renounces the world to 
serve Christ. 

The strength of the monastic ideal is manifest to anyone who 
thus studies the religious experience of the individual, not in Chris- 
tianity alone but in all the more advanced religions. Moreover, 
it is probable that the double standard of ethics which has been so 
much criticized by Protestant writers is based on one of those 
fundamental concepts which run through the whole course of 
religious development. The thing I have in mind is the sharp dis- 
tinction between sacred and profane which is at the basis of the 
most primitive religious rites with which we are acquainted, and 
which persists into the most advanced stages. All mankind recog- 
nizes this distinction and finds it rational to mark off the boundary 
lines which divide the two spheres. The Catholic church makes 
the fine plain by its many acts of consecration. So far as these 
are applied to material things, like holy water, anointing oil, con- 
secrated candles, they do not now concern us. When they are 
applied to persons they make a distinct appeal to the religious 
consciousness. The act of self-surrender is responded to by the 
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church in the rite of consecration, testimony that the serf-surrender 
is graciously accepted by the Lord to whom it is made. The truly 
consecrated person is thus lifted out of the sphere of the common, 
and brought into the region of the divine. If this consecration is 
to be complete it must stamp the person who receives it with an 
indelible character, and this is visibly set forth in the life, separate 
and apart from the world, the life of the monk or nun. 

The Protestant replies with the New Testament declaration: 
What God has cleansed that call not thou common. He affirms 
that the old wall of separation between sacred and profane is 
broken down; at least, that all true believers are lifted into the 
consecrated sphere. All God's people are priests and devotees. 
He finds the exhortation: Let each man abide in the calling wherein 
he was called, and he believes that it emphasizes the duty of serving 
God in any and every station of life. The vocation to be a devoted 
and devout carpenter or merchant is (he says) more genuine than 
the vocation of the monk or nun. Protestantism has therefore 
emphasized the virtues of industry and thrift, often showing 
aloofness from the world by frugality and the avoidance of dissi- 
pation, but laying slight emphasis on the contemplative and 
mystical side of religion. Laborare est orare, it says. But one is 
tempted to reply: That depends; it is possible to carry on one's 
secular business in the spirit of complete devotion, so that the life 
is in the view of the Master a truly religious life. But how rarely 
is this done! To live in the world and yet not be of the world is 
much more difficult than to renounce the world and live the life 
apart. The man who prays: Lead us not into temptation, may feel 
that in consistency he should flee temptation, seeking refuge in 
the cloister. 

What I am here trying to do is to show the force, or lack of force, 
of the average Protestant polemic. If Catholic practice makes 
this appeal to fundamental religious conceptions it is not likely that 
argument against it will have much effect. The staple argument is 
of course drawn from the instances of corruption which the historian 
of the monastic orders discovers. The facts are undeniable even 
if they have often been overstated. Taking the vow has not in all 
cases protected the devotee from the temptations common to man. 
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Not infrequently the monasteries have become houses of ignoble 
sloth. In some instances they have sheltered flagrant immorality. 
Their reformation has been called for at intervals. All this may 
be conceded, and yet the reply will hold good — that the abuse of a 
good institution does not discredit the institution itself. In a 
country like ours the accusation of corruption loses its force, because 
we observe the lives of devotees and find them to be exemplary, 
unselfish, and diligent in works of charity. 

The appeal which the ascetic life makes to men of our day is 
attractively set forth in a little book entitled The Revival of the 
Religious Life by Rev. Paul B. Bull, member of the same Com- 
munity of the Resurrection in which Father Benson found so much 
satisfaction. He says: 

Our Lord Jesus Christ set before his followers a twofold ideal. For thirty 
years of his life he lived at home teaching us that we must learn to consecrate 

the natural life Obedience to parents, love of mother, the dignity of 

labor, the hallowing of social intercourse, the sanctity of the marriage, the 
consecration of pleasure, the redemptive power of sympathy with sufferings — 
in all these he teaches us how to consecrate the natural life. But the world 
must be redeemed, the kingdom of God must be founded, and forsaking mother 
and home and all things, he calls some to follow him in abandoning all for the 
love of God, and the salvation of the world. Some are to remain in the world, 
leavening society by consecrating every detail of family, social, and natural 
life. Others are to claim freedom from worldly hindrances in order that they 
may wait without distraction on the Lord. 

And again: 

The ideal of the Church is a vast brotherhood of men beneath the father- 
hood of God. But amidst all the petty distinctions and grievous separations 
of our complicated life it is hard for the Church to realize her ideal. In order 
that this ideal may not perish, God has enshrined it in the Religious Life, in 
which the world can see a partial and imperfect realization of the family of the 
Sons of God. The soul who enters the Religious Life embraces the Cross and, 
flinging away all the vain and silly distinctions of the corrupt worldly life, 
remembers only its divine birth. God still calls by the touch of his electing 
love many a virgin and many a beloved disciple to make a home for the widow 
and orphan, the lonely and the poor, a home where the love of God reigns su- 
preme, and where the passion for souls is unrestrained by the claims of kindred 
of the flesh. 

Whether in fact two ideals are not here confused is a question 
which the thoughtful reader is likely to raise. Is the monastic ideal 
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that of service to one's fellowmen? Or is it that of fleeing the 
world in order to enjoy uninterrupted communion with God ? His- 
torically, of course, it is well known that the latter aim has ruled in 
the monastic orders. Thus the author himself says of St. Benedict: 

The one aim of his rule is to help his monks to be good, not to do good. 
Personal holiness is the main thing at which they aim. History records the 
amazing fruitfulness of this order in every department of human activity. 
But all this is accidental, a by-product. The one essential aim was personal 
holiness in obedience to our Lord's command : " Be ye therefore perfect as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect." 

Perhaps the most effective criticism of the monastic ideal might 
be made from the point of view of one who maintains that there is 
no such thing as being good without doing good. Be that as it may, 
the passages quoted show the strong attraction which the ideal has 
for many truly religious minds. The attractiveness of the ideal does 
not necessarily blind men to the dangers which beset the religious 
orders, as is made evident by the writer from whom I am quoting. 
His severe criticism of the Jesuits may be cited here: 

The causes of decay are manifold. The exaltation of the superior into 
the place of Christ and his position as a lifelong autocrat which makes reform 
difficult, the depression of the members through failure to reverence personality, 
the inrush of the spirit of the world, the entire independence of the religious 
orders from episcopal control, and their consequent separation from the general 
life of the Church, in order that they may become mere instruments of Papal 
supremacy; and as a consequence of this the abandonment of their final end, 
the glory of God, for a secondary end, the welfare of the Church, the gradual 
change of motive from a will to goodness to a will to power with the inevitable 
development of corporate pride and ambition. 

Have not these tendencies been operative in all the monastic 
orders almost, if not quite, with the uniformity of a natural law ? 

The double standard of perfection, however, is not the only 
point of attack in the region of ethics. If I mistake not, the whole 
ethical theory of the church is at variance with the best scientific 
ethics of today. The Catholic ideal is that the perfect moral 
character is a matter of discipline. The monk or nun is a member 
of a society with fixed rules which must be implicitly obeyed. The 
individual is under the eye of a superior, and submission is the 
fundamental virtue. The lay member of the church is under a 
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pastor to whom confession must be made, of sins of heart as well 
as sins of life, and whose penance must be carried out with humility 
and without question. The officers of the church are under the 
same obligation to a confessor, and the whole membership of this 
great organization is thus drilled into conformity to the ideal of 
character which the church has elaborated through centuries of 
reflection and practice. Now if the true life is built up in inde- 
pendence of external authority, if the summum bonum, as is held 
by many teachers, is moral autonomy, then the Catholic system is 
wrong from the ground up. And yet there can be no doubt that 
tender consciences, puzzled by the conflict of duties, weary of trying 
to decide what is right for themselves, find relief in consulting a 
director who has made a special study of moral theology, and who 
has, or at least claims to have, the power to bind and loose which 
Jesus gave to the officers of his church. The evidence again is 
found among high-church Anglicans, and I will quote further 
testimony from Benson. Just before his ordination as priest he 
says (Anglican priest, be it noticed) : 

I made with my father's consent a full confession of my whole life before a 
clergyman. He was extraordinarily kind and skilful, though he gave me a 
penance which would occupy me half an hour every day until I came to him 
again three months later. And the joy which followed that confession was 
simply indescribable. 

Now the objection which is made to the elaborate and often 
prurient books of moral theology, those books which instruct the 
priest how to question his confessors and which must often raise 
as many evil thoughts as they put to rest, can have little effect 
with one who has the experience described by Benson. It is 
unnecessary to go into all the topics which come under this head, 
such as the use of indulgences and the theory of the treasury of 
good works at the disposition of the church, which treasury enables 
her to forgive sins. The use of indulgences has been reformed since 
the days of Luther, and the theory of the treasury of good works is 
not of practical importance to the layman. What he wants to know 
is that the ordained ministers of Christ have power to pronounce 
absolution, and this power the Roman Catholic priest both claims 
and exercises. 
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I have already intimated that this ethical system attracts some 
minds, and perhaps we cannot make any impression on such by 
argument. It is fair, however, to point out that there are distinct 
dangers in a system which puts the conscience of one man in the 
keeping of another — dangers to the superior, rather than to the 
subordinate. In this country the influence of the hierarchy in 
politics shows the effect of the theory of obedience, and while we 
laugh at the fears of some that the Pope may at some time be 
proclaimed supreme ruler of the United States, yet the apparent 
alliance of the church with machine politics has at times been 
bad in its results in cities and states, if not in the country at large. 

At another point it is fair to attack the Roman system. Like 
other ritualistic systems the emphasis laid on merely formal acts 
confuses the moral judgment. The church commands abstinence 
from flesh meat on Fridays and during Lent. Disobedience to this 
command is in the judgment of the church as really a sin as theft 
or violence. It must be confessed, and penance must be done for 
it. It must be clear that here is a confusion which will weaken the 
moral sense, and lead to exaggerated scrupulousness on one hand, 
and to bluntness of conscience as to the weightier matters of life 
and conduct on the other. Careful ethical instruction on the 
part of Protestant ministers would make this clear to those who are 
tempted to adopt the Roman Catholic system. 

Finally, we come to the distinctly religious topics of worship 
and the sacraments. Here the Protestant is sure of his ground. 
The adoration of images, the invocation of saints and angels, most 
of all, the extravagant reverence paid the Virgin Mary, is to him 
in direct contravention of the Decalogue. Yet even here the 
objection is not so forcible as we think, and to some minds it does 
not appeal at all. Benson says that even from the Anglican point 
of view the only hope of touching and holding the lives of those 
who live under the pressure and stress of our cities lies in what may 
be called the materialization of religion, and he explains this to mean 
the supplying of acts and images on which religious emotion may 
concentrate itself — extreme definiteness seems necessary, and that 
not only in the bright and impressive adjuncts of worship, but in the 
modes in which individual approach to God is made. 
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Men's clubs, furious visiting, children's pantomimes, and general activity 
and fervor certainly have their place and function; but unless the individual 
understands how and where he may pay his penitence and adoration, not 
merely as member of a congregation, but as an unique soul which God has 
made and redeemed, piety can never be more than vague and diffusive. 

The historic fact is that the church has yielded to a demand on 
the part of her converts for something tangible to which to pay 
their worship, and the most earnest polemic will not reach those 
to whom this hunger for visible symbols is a part of their soul- 
longing. 

This brings us to consider the public service, including the 
sacraments. On the question of the sacraments there has been 
furious debate, first, whether they are two or seven. The decision 
depends on the acceptance of Scripture or tradition as the ultimate 
arbiter. The matter is, therefore, we may say of subordinate im- 
portance. As to divine service, however, including the purpose 
of the sacraments there is a radical difference of opinion which is 
not likely to be overcome by argument. To the Protestant the 
service reaches its culmination in the sermon; song and prayer 
are often called "opening exercises." The reason is that to the 
Protestant the main object is the instruction of the congregation in 
the truth. With the Catholic the service culminates in the ele- 
vation of the host, and this is an act of sacrifice. It is made an 
act of sacrifice by the transubstantiation of the elements into the 
flesh and blood of Jesus. This miracle, which is essential to the 
consummation of the act of devotion, is performed by the priest in 
virtue of the formulae prescribed by tradition. Now the efficiency 
of a formula to accomplish a miracle depends upon the correct 
form of words. We have here a survival from the old Roman 
religion, according to which the formula loses its effect if it deviates 
from the exact wording handed down from earlier times. This 
accounts for the tenacity with which the service is kept in the 
Latin language. What is essential is not that the people should 
understand what is said, but that the officiating priest should use 
the prescribed ritual. 

Now the very fact that the priest has possession of the formula 
is one reason why men are attracted to the service. What is 
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wanted is some assurance of salvation, and the realism of the 
Catholic view seems to offer more solid ground of assurance than 
the asseverations of a preacher, who often evidently gives only 
his personal view of some passage of Scripture or of some question 
of the day. A distinguished Roman Catholic once asked me what 
is the Protestant view of the sacraments. I replied they are a 
sign and a means of grace. His rejoinder was: "Then you must 
believe in original sin." The connection of thought was not quite 
clear to me at the time, but on reflection I found that he revealed 
the whole Catholic system. The fundamental fact is the corrup- 
tion of the whole race, which makes it a massa perditionis. Now 
the church, by virtue of its divine commission, has a store of grace 
which it distributes by the sacraments. The original stain is liter- 
ally washed away by the water of baptism. Actual sin committed 
after baptism is in like manner purged by penance and absolution, 
and assurance of this is given by the sacrifice of the mass. Even 
more realistically, not to say crassly, the matter is conceived when 
exorcism is brought into play, and the demon which possesses 
every unbaptized soul is driven out by the magic formula used by 
the priest. The consecration of holy water, and of the oil used in 
chrism and extreme unction, shows the same point of view, a 
survival of what Professor Moore calls the one inextirpable religion 
of the race. For those who are in the primitive stage of thinking 
the impression made by these magical rites cannot be counteracted 
by any rationalistic argument. 

It is unnecessary to dwell here on the adjuncts of the public 
service which many persons find attractive. Great cathedrals, 
beautiful paintings, artistic music, richly embroidered vestments, 
and imposing processions have their appeal, though it is not always 
certain that the impression they make is religious. It is probably 
true in many cases that the aesthetic emotion is confused with the 
religious experience. The one who enjoys it does not stop to ana- 
lyze the pleasurable sensation. All that he knows is that for the 
time being he is lifted out of the ordinary cares that vex his life, 
and it is easy for him to raise his heart on high. Men seek a 
quietive, an anodyne for the Weltschmerz with which our age seems 
especially afflicted, and they find it in this experience. And that 
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it is not merely an aesthetic excitement seems clear from the words 
of Newman, written when he was still a member of the Anglican 
church. Speaking of the Catholic church he said: "She alone, amid 
all the errors and the evils of her practical system, has given 
free scope to the feelings of awe, reverence, tenderness, devoutness, 
and other feelings which may be especially called Catholic." Evi- 
dently there is here something more than the craving for aesthetic 
enjoyment. The soul, longing for rest, hears the church say: 
"Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will 
give you rest." In her bosom it finds or thinks it finds the resolu- 
tion of its doubts, finds encouragement for the battle with sin, and 
guidance when uncertain of the right path. To those who have 
this experience it is not likely that the Protestant polemic against 
the infallibility of the Pope will have much effect. The question 
for the Protestant churches is whether they can successfully meet 
the religious needs which make the Catholic appeal so powerful. 

The object of the present paper is accomplished if it has shown 
that in large part the traditional polemic of Protestantism is 
ineffectual. The plain inference is that we should carefully recon- 
sider the whole subject of our relation to the great Roman com- 
munion. First of all we should give full faith and credit to the 
statement of Catholic writers that the aim which the church sets 
before itself is the salvation of men. This is our aim also, so that 
we can discuss our differences with sympathy and with some hope 
of mutual understanding. The differences indeed remain, and 
they are neither few nor small. But the debate which is still 
necessary can ignore a large part of the traditional five hundred 
topics and concentrate itself on those points which are funda- 
mental to religion. 



